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XII. — German Classics as a Means of Education. 
By JULIUS GOEBEL, Ph. D., 

INSTRUCTOR IN GERMAN IN THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

GOETHE. 

In one of those short utterances, containing the wisdom and 
experience of a whole successful life, in the "Spriiche in Prosa" 
Goethe says : 

" Moge das Studium der griechischen und romischen Litera- 
tur immerfort die Basis der hoheren Bildung bleiben ! 

Chinesische, indische, aegyptische Altertumer sind immer 
nur Curiositaten : es ist sehr wohl gethan, sich und die Welt 
damit bekannt zu machen, zu sittlicher und. asthetischer Bildung 
aber werden sie uns nenig fruchten." 

It seems strange to me, that the fanatic defenders of classical 
education have not made better use of these words, for could 
they find a sharper and more successful weapon than the wish 
of the greatest modern poet since Shakespeare : forever to base 
our higher education upon the study of Greek and Roman 
literature ? And, uttered by him, does it not sound like the 
modest confession, that we cannot find this higher education in 
his and his great contemporaries' works ? The prospect of suc- 
cess would certainly be a very dark one for the study of modern 
languages if this was really Goethe's opinion as well as the truth. 
For all we could claim would be that English, French and Ger- 
man were useful for practical purposes and the process of learn- 
ing them required some, beneficial exercise for the youthful 
mind. 

Perhaps it is not only interesting, but also necessary, to show 
how Goethe, in the words quoted above, yielded almost too 
much to the powers and influences to which he owed a great 
part of his own education. And, without pointing to the fact, 
that neither he nor Schiller were real classical scholars with 
sufficient knowledge of Greek, I believe we are able to prove 
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that Goethe's own life and works, his ideal conception of his 
high mission are a contradiction to the principles stated above. 
Before attempting, however, to do this, we must consider what 
Goethe really means by " higher education." 

Accepting the distinction between " formaler und materialer 
oder humaner Bildung" which German educational science 
makes, it cannot be the former which Goethe had in view. For 
the imparting of information concerning certain facts, laws and 
truths will certainly train the intellect, strengthen the memory, 
increase knowledge and produce a skill in using the reasoning 
powers, but this is not the highest ideal of education. It is not 
necessary to study Latin and Greek in order to attain this 
intellectual training, and we need but look at the scholastics of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries who possessed it long before 
the Renaissance urged a more thorough study of the ancient 
languages. But the Renaissance itself was a protest against the 
onesided cultivation of the intellect by the scholastics. The 
discovery of a new ideal of man disclosed the fact that the 
human mind did not consist of reasoning alone, and the Greek 
works of art and literature showed a harmonious unity of human 
nature, which the humanists of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies tried to re-acquire. The German humanists, following 
their Italian teachers, forgot in their hate against barbarism, 
that their own national poetry contained elements similar to 
those admired in Greek poetry. The silent wish of attaining a 
higher humanity by the study of the classical authors, although 
for a time surpressed by the scholastic orthodoxy of the seven- 
teenth century, became' a conscious aim in the programme of 
the eighteenth century. And we are wrong if we suppose that 
only the poets pointed to Greece as the land, where they had 
found their ideal by looking for the true nature of man. Great 
philologians like Fr. A. Wolf and W. von Humbold, while 
recognizing the importance of grammatical training, still find 
the principal value of classical studies in that higher culture of our 
inmost nature which we may attain by pursuing them. For all 
the leaders of the great intellectual movement of the last century 
are aware that a large amount of knowledge does not mean real 
culture, and they are also convinced that other human faculties 
have to be developed beside those necessary for making money, 
in order to reach the highest destiny of man. They themselves 
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had found pure and lasting enjoyment in the higher education, 
and they were eager to impart it to the younger generation. 

It is evident that G&ethe's words, which define this higher 
education as an ethical and (Esthetic education, are but an ex- 
pression of a movement beginning with the Renaissance and 
culminating in the eighteenth century. But is it not a most 
curious fact, that all these men endeavoring to attain the Greek 
ideal would hardly have been recognized as Greeks by the 
ancient Greeks themselves ? Niemand kann aus seiner eignen 
Haut fahren. And I do not think it to be a difficult task to 
show, how the German poets of the last century, in spite of their 
Greek efforts, developed a distinctly modern human ideal, an 
ideal of culture, which can be made the basis of our higher 
education. 

I do not know how much there is done in our colleges with 
the German classics in this respect, but I am afraid that we 
rather parse than read them. It is easier to treat them in this 
superficial way than to teach the youthful mind how to obtain 
access to the treasures of feeling and thought which are stored 
up in them. I believe there are too many teachers who think 
the poets wrote for the purpose of illustrating grammatical rules, 
and there are even some, I am afraid, who almost make it their 
daily prayer that God might reveal to them a new grammar. 
Still I do not want to be misunderstood. We cannot read the 
German classics with the object of attaining a higher education, 
without having mastered the grammar in every respect, and 
therefore, I should urge a more thorough drill in German gram- 
mar in the lower classes of our colleges. If German has to take 
the place of one of the ancient languages, then we have to com- 
pete with our classical brethren in respect to grammatical 
accuracy and thoroughness. Still grammar should not be the 
sole object of our instruction, as it belongs to those studies which 
give a purely formal education. 

Now turning to Goethe as the greatest of German classics, it 
shall be my task to show whether his poetry contains ethical 
and aesthetic elements of education such as he ascribed to the 
ancient authors. Should we, however, find thoughts and feelings 
capable of elevating our own culture, why should we hesitate to 
introduce a more thorough study of his works into our institu- 
tions of learning ? We must not be dismayed by the weak, and 
sometimes ineffectual attempts in the same direction, made in 
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Germany. For there, also, the old prejudice is gradually van- 
ishing and the reproach of "Amerikanismus," which is equal to 
barbarism, will not meet us, if we begin to study their own 
classics in a more thorough manner than they themselves do. 

It is interesting to observe what and how many roads have 
already been taken to approach the secret of Goethe's poetry. 
The superficial interest of dilettantes as well as the scientific 
endeavors of the learned "Goethe-Wissenschaft," which increases 
year after year an endless literature, are only an expression of 
the consciousness that we have to deal with a man, demanding 
our study more than any other modern poet. That "Kreis der 
wenigen Edlen " as Klopstock calls those who see in the poet 
their mental and moral leader, has grown to the great "Goethe- 
Gemeinde," which has its members among the educated of all 
nations. And so rich, many-sided and comprehensive is the 
life and work of this man, that not only his commentators are in 
danger of giving their own thoughts and feelings instead of the 
poet's, but also the most different sects claim Goethe as their 
aposde. Even orthodox theologians, 1 usually not Goethe's best 
friends, did not fear to join in the great fight over his soul, which, 
resembling the contest of the good and evil spirits at the death 
of Faust, has been raging since Goethe's death. And yet, they 
also may dimly have anticipated that a religious contemplation 
of the world, for which our present age is yearning in the depth 
of its soul, can only be reached after we have passed through 
Goethe's school. 

Neither will the philosophical standpoint of any school-philo- 
sophy help us to understand Goethe or to derive that profit from 
his study, which we may justiy claim. For Goethe's influence 
upon the development of German philosophy has been far greater 
than the philosophers are willing to admit ; and since many of 
their fundamental ideas have originated with Goethe it is im- 
possible for us to recognize them as an impartial criterion for 
judging his poetry. On the other hand, we are in constant 
danger of being treated with the philosophers' own thoughts, 
for which they frequently and with great satisfaction quote 
passages from our poet. An excellent illustration of such 
philosophical reasoning on poets furnished Ulrici's book on 
Shakespeare. The reader will indeed be greatly surprised to 

i Cf. The ridiculous endeavors of Vilmar and his school. 
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find there, that Shakespeare, three centuries ago, fully antici- 
pated the system of the German philosopher. 

It is almost time now to abandon all religious, philosophic or 
personal prejudice, and treat Goethe as an historical personality. 
But how may this be done better, than by going back to the 
original meaning of poetry itself, and particularly by inquiring 
into the conceptions which the great poets of the eighteenth 
century themselves concerning the nature and task of their voca- 
tion? Evidently all those fundamental ideas, depending upon 
the central conception of poetry are to be found embodied in 
the language of the different authors. And having investigated 
their language with the same accuracy and philological care 
which we devote to poets of earlier periods, we shall obtain not 
only a precise knowledge of their principal ideals, but also a 
truly historical and adequate basis for our criticism. With the 
exception of a few attempts this method has not yet been fol- 
lowed in the study of Goethe, although I am convinced that 
while thus trying to arrive at a more thorough understanding 
of the poets' aims and intentions, we gradually grow into the rich 
inheritance of thoughts and feelings which they left to us. 

"Was du ererbt von deinen Vaetern hast, 
Erwirb es, um es zu besitzen." 

The strongest and deepest motive in all the mental struggling 
of the great German poets of the eighteenth century is beauti- 
fully characterized by Goethe as "Liebe zur Wahrheit." But 
there is a fundamental difference in this struggle for truth com- 
pared with that of any other period in the history of the human 
mind, filled with similar interests. While during the Reforma- 
tion e. g. the authority of scripture was proclaimed as the high- 
est truth, accompanied by a tranquilizing effect upon the masses, 
the poets and thinkers of the last century do not recognize such 
exterior authority. They seek for truth in the human soul 
itself, and thus the whole period has a more restless, but also a 
more satisfactory aspect. Lessing's words, praising the investi- 
gation of truth far above its possession, are widely celebrated. 
Nor do we less find Klopstock filled with the same passion for 
truth, when demanding truth, for the beautiful form of poetry 
and a beautiful form for the expression of truth. And Herder 
has made it the gigantic task of his life, to penetrate, by the 
study of the poetry of all times and nations, to the very depth 
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of human nature, in order to begin from there a regeneration 
of mankind. Goethe's and Schiller's utterances in this direction 
are too well known to need to be quoted here. 

It almost seemed as if the poets had entered into a contest 
with philosophy, the highest aim of which is also the knowledge 
of truth. Both, philosophy and poetry aspire towards truth as 
above mere reality, but there is a great chasm separating them. 
As the highest utterance of mental activity they try to create 
order and harmony in the world of phenomena, a world that 
comes to our perception without order. But while both agree 
in one aim, in the creation of an organic unity, they differ in the 
method. If it is the way of the philosopher to divest reality of 
its appearance and to erect the phantomlike edifice of his system 
upon setded principles, then it is the method of the poet to hold 
fast the appearance, and by its play of colors reveal to us his 
ideas. Since the earliest times the power of abstraction has 
been the soul of occidental philosophy, while the oldest endeavors 
in poetry show us reality transformed into an image. And 
while the philosopher enters into the realm of the ideal by rea- 
soning, the poet has gained it through imagination. He trans- 
forms the trivial world into a wonder, and his inmost secrets he 
expresses by images, well knowing that otherwise they are not 
accessible to us. 

Now it is not that truth, which an infallible school-philosophy 
claims to have alone in its possession, guarding it with painful 
anxiety. I should like to call it " Menschenwahrheit," truth con- 
cerning man, which poets proclaim ; that truth which we attain, 
when we comprehend our relation to ourselves and to the world 
about us, as Goethe expresses it. And wonderful enough: 
while the systems of philosophers follow each other like great 
dreams of mankind, the revelations of Homer, Sophokles, 
Shakespeare and Goethe will last forever, as long as a human 
shall beat and yearn for clearness and freedom. Long ago ab- 
stract school-philosophy and superficial reasoning therefore have 
seen great rivals in the poets, and the reproach, that poets are 
liars, has often been repeated. They deceive us, it has been 
said, with the semblance of truth, conjuring up a world that does 
not exist. Far back in Greek philosophy we meet this accusa- 
tion. Aristotle has it in his Metaphysics and Plato, although 
himself endowed with great poetic gifts, has banished the poets 
from his ideal state. Even in old naive German poetry we find 
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scruples about the truth of poetry. Modern time begins with 
this doubt. Opitz and Gottsched have it, and young Goethe 
himself had to fight with it in his earlier days, as his letters to 
Friderike Oeser show, and even later, in the year 1790, we find 
in the "Venetianische Epigramme " the words : 

"denn Gaukler xvnA Dichter 



Sind gar nahe verwandt, suchen und finden sich gern." 

Accusations of this kind have not ceased to exist. For Schopen- 
hauer is probably not the last philosopher who will find his 
imitators, when declaring a poet cannot exist without a certain 
inclination to dissimulation and falsehood. 

Indeed all great poets will have to meet and conquer these 
doubts, which are spared only to a happy and thoughtless 
mediocrity. Being attacked at the very centre of their existence, 
it is, however, interesting to observe how they defend themselves. 
And here is the point from which the great poets of the eigh- 
teenth century start to secure for their art the proper position 
among the mental endeavors of man. They are fully aware of 
the fact, that precisely by illusion (Schein) do they produce 
their greatest effects, for this is the source where imagination 
finds its thousandfold colors. And while, therefore, a superficial 
reasoning, has seen false prophets in the poets, they themselves 
pronounce it as an axiom of their art, that illusion (Schein) 
alone can give us truth. 

It is an ancient thought, running through the myths and re- 
ligions of all nations, that naked truth is pernicious and inacces- 
sible to man. He who has seen God must die, not only according 
to the Old Testament; the same thought has found a most 
striking expression in Schiller's deep poem : " Das verschleierte 
Bild von Sals." And just at the time of their most intimate 
intercourse Goethe and Schiller gave the profoundest study to 
this question, which was of special interest to Schiller's philo- 
sophic mind (cf. Schiller: Briefe iiber aesthetische Erziehung). 
Here alone is also the point from which we may understand the 
long conflict between poet and philosopher in Schiller's mind, a 
conflict as great as if the long contest of ages had concentrated 
in his person. And Schiller, whose vocation was to fix the 
aesthetic laws of that period, has settled the question not only in 
his philosophical writings, but also poetically in one of his most 
important poems: "Die Poesie des Lebens." 
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"Wer mochte sich an Schattenbildern weiden, 
Die mit erborgtem Schein das Wesen uberkleiden 
Mit truegrischem Besitz die Hoffnung hintergehn ? 
Entbloesst muss ich die Wahrheit sehn. 

Soil gleich mit meinem Wahn mein ganzer Himmel schwinden, 
Soil gleich den freien Geist, den der erhabne Flug 
In's grenzenlose Reich der Moeglichkeiten trug, 
Die Gegenwart mit strengen Fesseln binden : 
Er lernt sich selber ueberwinden ; 
Ihn wird das heilige Gebot 
Der Pflicht, das furchthare der Not 
Nur desto unterwuerf ger finden. 
Wer schon der Wahrheit milde Herrschaft scheut 
Wie traegt er die Notwendigkeit. " 

So rufst du aus und blickst, mein strenger Freund, 

Aus der Erfalrung sicherm Porte 

Verwerfend hin anf alles was nur scheint. 

Erschreckt von deinem ernsten Worte 

Entfiieht der Liehesgotter Schaar, 

Der Musen Spiel verstummt, es ruhn der Horen Taenze, 

Still trauernd nehmen ihre Kraenze 

Die Schwestergottinnen vom schoen gelockten Haar, 

Apoll zerbricht die goldne Leyer 

Und Hermes seinen Wanderstab, 

Des Traumes rosenfarbner Schleier 

Fallt von des Lebens bleichem Antlitz ab : 

Die Welt scheint, was sie ist, ein Grab, 

Von seinen Augen nimmt die zauberische Binde 

Cytherens Sohn ; die Liebe sieht, sie sieht in ihrem Gotterkinde 

Den Sterblichen, erschrickt und flieht. 

Der Schoenheit Jugendbild veraltet, 

Anf demen Lippen selbst erkaltet 

Der Liebe Kuss und in der Freude Schwung 

Ergreift dich die Versteinerung. 

Similar thoughts we find often expressed by Goethe. Thus he 
says in "Wahrheit und Dichtung : " "The highest aim of every 
art is to produce by the appearance (Schein) the delusion of a 
higher reality." The grandest expression of this truth is found, 
however, in Faust's monologue at the beginning of the second 
part, culminating in the verse : 

"Am farbigen Abglanz haben wir das Leben." 

The poets have thus secured two great objects : their right to 
be proclaimers of eternal truth concerning man, and the only 
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true mode of representing this, the illusion of a newly created 

reality. 

"Aus Morgenduft gewebt und Sonnenklarheit 
Der Dichtung" Schleier aus der Hand der Wahrbeit," 

as Goethe says, in his beautiful and significant manner of 
expression. 

This is not the occasion to trace the further development of these 
grand thoughts, which afterwards were carried to a mistaken 
extreme by the Romantic school. I shall rather try to unfold 
the " ideal of the poet " as it lived in the minds of those poets, 
under the sunlight of the sublime conception of their vocation. 

The ideal of the poet has had its historical development in the 
literature of Germany. The beautiful expression which it had 
found in old German poetry was lost as soon as the humanists 
began to introduce ancient ideas. We soon observe how the 
imitation of the great ancient poets becomes the highest aim in 
the programme of the poets ; and it is quite amusing to see the 
poetasters of the seventeenth century addressing each other as 
Virgils, Horaces and Homers. Fame and immortality after- 
wards were the crown they fought for, until Klopstock distroyed 
all these paltry idols by calling the poet a deep sage (tiefsinniger 
Weiser). But he not only showed to his contemporaries the 
idea of the creative mind, the Genius, he also realized it by his 
own grand example. It is well known, how Herder took up 
this thought with the whole passion of his powerful mind, and 
how he became the leader of that wonderful movement, the 
highest aim of which was a regeneration of mankind. The 
poets are the men to accomplish this grand work, and therefore, 
the " ideal of the poet " grows up to the greatest fullness. He 
is now the incarnation of unlimited creative power. 

We may easily imagine how young Goethe must have seized 
these ideas. And so we find him very soon looking about for 
heroes like Caesar, Sokrates, Mahomet, etc., who, as such men 
of Genius, contributed to the development of mankind. Con- 
scious of his great personal gifts, and filled with a dithyrambic 
enthusiasm, he even at times believes himself to be God in this 
new creation. (Cf. Wanderers Sturmlied, Mahomets Gesang, 
Prometheus, etc.). 

"Bin ich ein Gott?" 

is the question of Faust-Goethe, and almost at the end of his 
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life we meot the very same thought in the verses of the "West- 
ostliche Divan: " 

"Allah braucht nicht mehrzu schaffen, 
Wir erschaffen seine Welt." 

Goethe doubtless spoke in perfect earnest, when calling the 
poet here a God, and it is our duty to understand these words, 
which, uttered by any other person than Goethe, would sound 
like a vagary or a blasphemy. A passage from the "Wander- 
jahre " will perhaps help us here. Defining the nature of the 
poet, he says : " they say of the poet that the elements of the 
moral world are deeply hidden in his nature and only need 
gradually to be drawn out of him, that nothing in the world 
comes to his perception which previously he has not had in his 
intuition." As very often in the language of the eighteenth 
century, the word " moral " here has the meaning of human or 
all that concerns man. And upon this moral world Goethe's 
consummate art is founded, as is the art of every great poet. 
"We know of no other world than that in relation to man, he says, 
and we do not want any other art than that which is an image 
of this relation." 

It is clear from this that Goethe meant the moral world in 
which the poet acts as God, as the creator of a new life. But 
while we may well conceive this sublime ideal of the poet, which 
never in the whole history of poetry appeared in such greatness, 
the question still arises : was all this not a mere ideal, or has it 
been realized ? The answer must necessarily contribute to the 
clearness of the ideal of the poet ; it will further show us the 
nature of the truth which the poets proclaim. Finally it will 
place the whole problem of modern culture before our eyes, 
pointing to its final solution of which the poets dreamed in their 
happiest hours. 

In order to give such an answer, which will prove whether 
Goethe's poetry contains the elements for a higher ethical edu- 
cation, we must look at the very source of poetry, and we shall 
not be surprised to find it also shining among the inspiring 
ideals of the poets. 

Even the attentive reader and student of Goethe is so fre- 
quently fascinated by the beautiful form of all that flows from 
his lips, that he easily fergets to ask for the last source from 
which all this comes. And yet we cannot deny that a dim 
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presentiment of it is prevalent. Almost everywhere we find 
acknowledged that Goethe belongs to the greatest lyric poets 
of all ages, who, at the right moment and with almost unparal- 
leled skill knew how to mould the emotions of his tender soul. 
But contents as well as form not only of his lyric productions, 
but of all his great works flow according to his own confessions 
from one spring : sentiment. Trivial as this may sound, as all 
great poets substantially created from the same source, it will, 
however, gain another aspect, if we remember the significance 
of the term " sentiment " in the eighteenth century, which no- 
where has found a clearer and more ideal expression than by 
Goethe. The German language of the present has lost the real 
meaning of sentiment, for the word (Empfindung) is used now 
either as a term of psychology or to express that sickly state 
of the soul, which abounds in tears. In the language of the 
eighteenth century, however, it means both : the passive con- 
ception of the world within and exterior to us, as well the intui- 
tion of truth and the productive activity of the poet as a creator. 
Numerous passages from different writers could be quoted to 
show the gradual development of this notion, which comprises 
" in nuce " all the other ideals of poetry and the poets. Klop- 
stock, the great prophet, standing at the opening of the new 
period of German literature, is the man who first of all proclaimed 
the right and freedom of individual feeling against the dry learn- 
ing of the seventeenth century, its foolish desire to know every- 
thing and its ridiculous pedantry. Goethe, too, as a true child 
of his time suffered from this disease inherited from the seven- 
teenth century, when a student at Leipzig and Strassburg, and 
with all his heart he could exclaim with Faust : 

Habe nun, ach ! Philosophie, etc. 

But very soon he becomes through Herder acquainted with 
the new movement which Klopstock had inaugurated and 
Hamann and Herder had carried further. His former passion 
to know everything now turns into the passion of feeling all 
things and of feeling for all men. We must read his glowing 
writings of those days in order to understand how he was filled 
with this new gospel, and how he tried to preach it to his en- 
vironment. Thus he says in a review on Lavater's "Aussichten 
in die Ewigkeit : " If Mr. Lavater had written as a seer for the 
feeling pari of humanity \ he would have done wrong to write 
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these letters. He would have fell for all. A seer, a prophet 
the poet has become here, who, by the gift of true sentiment, 
possesses truth and rules over the hearts of men as their leader. 
The same thought is expressed in the following verses of Faust: 

"'Mem Busen, der vom Wissensdrang geheilt ist, 
Soil keinen Schmerzen kiinftig sich verschliessen, 
Und was der ganzen Menschheit zu getheilt ist, 
Will ich mit meinem innern Se/bst geniessen, 
Mit meinem Geist das Hochst' und Tiefste greifen 
Ihr Wohl und Wen' anf meinen Busen haufen 
Und so mein eigen Selbst zu ihrem Seibst erweitern," 

and in the "Zahme Xenien : " 

Seht mien an als Propheten 
Viel denken, mchr empjinden 
Und wenig reden. 

But the poet after having thus developed the beautiful life of 
sentiment in his own bosom, must naturally influence his fellow- 
men. This sublime vocation of the poet is characterized by 
Goethe in the following verses : 

"Und edlen Seelen vorzufuhlen 
Ist wunschenswerthester Beruf." 

And so he calls himself quite frequently a liberator, who, feeling 
for all, induces his fellowmen to leave the dark cave of their 
Ego in order to come to light and freedom. 

Indeed, the enthusiastic proclamation of sentiment is an act 
of liberation, resting upon the firm conviction of their inspira- 
tion. For, according to the belief of the poets, God is the origin 
of all their beautiful and sublime feelings and the poet or the 
Genius is 'Apart of the deity revealed to man. 

With this liberation, which is at the same time true education, 
with this worldly gospel, as Goethe calls his poetry, we find the 
great poets of the eighteenth century true inheritors of the spirit 
of Reformation. For all the efforts of the modern mind unite 
in the liberation of the Ego from all fetters. The rising of 
Luther against the power of an infallible church, the French 
revolution fighting against the theory of the state as expressed 
in the famous word of Louis XIV. al 1 the endeavors of modern 
philosophy are but manifestations of the same spirit. And 
inspired by it the poets of the eighteenth century, and above all 
Goethe have continued that work of Reformation. The libera- 
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Hon of the ideal man within us is the highest aim of their efforts 
as well as of the development of modern culture. 

Having comprehended the power, beauty and greatness of 
these ideals not with dry reasoning, but with the whole soul, 
with the loving mind of Goethe, it is not difficult to see their 
development in the life and work of this great man. For he 
tried to realize them also in his life. His earliest period of 
thinking and creating is but a struggling toward them. Then, 
in the excitement of his " storm and stress period," they appear 
before his eyes with all the splendor of their beauty and grandeur. 
He soon abandons, however, the youthful illusion of creating a 
new humanity in an instant, like a second Prometheus. Never- 
theless he maintains the ideals. We see him retire then to a 
small circle, creating here in himself that higher life, which he 
afterwards proclaims in the best productions of his mature age. 
We scarcely need to add that he was not fully appreciated by 
his contemporaries. 

Naturally a paper like this eannot rise above the nature of a 
general sketch, but I hope to have shown by these fragmentary 
remarks that a more thorough study of Goethe may safely be 
substituted for the attainment of that higher ethical and aesthetic 
culture which, in his modesty, he sought with the ancients. And 
if it be the ideal of modern education to bring the idea of man 
to a harmonious display, how may this be reached better than 
by the study of a poet, in whom the idea of a higher humanity 
found its most beautiful expression ? But where may this sooner 
be realized than in a free country like ours, where the develop- 
ment of the individual as well as of the nation is hindered by no 
fetters ? Indeed, it sounds like a prophecy of America as the 
land of the fufilment of his ideals, when old "Faust-Goethe" at 
the highest and last moment of his life says : 

"Solch ein Gewimmel mocht ich sehn : 
An( freiem Grund mit freicm Volk zu stehn." 

The life and work of a man like Goethe do not belong to one 
nation alone, they are, like Homer and Shakespeare, the posses- 
sion of the whole educated world. We especially enjoy the 
happy position of reaping the fruits of the culture of all cen- 
turies and nations, in order to begin with this seed our own 
intellectual work. 
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But I cannot close without quoting Goethe's grand vision of 
the golden age of culture to be brought on by the poets, and 
especially by him. Once more it will contradict the words from 
which we started at the beginning, once more it will show the 
greatness of Goethe's mission by revealing the deep religious 
back-ground, upon which it rested in his own conviction. 

Sah gemalt in Gold und Rahmen, 
Grauen Barts den Ritter reiten, 
Und zu Pferd an seinen Seiten 
An die vierundzwanzig kamen ; 
Sie zum Thron des Kaisers ritten 
Wolempfangen, wolgelitten, 
Derb und kraeftig, hold und schicklich 
Und man pries den Vater gluecklich. 

Sieht der Diehter, nah und feme, 
S'dhn und Toechter, lichte Sterne, 
Sieht sie alle wolgerathen, 
Tuechtig, von geprueften Thaten, 
Freigesinnt, sich selbst beschrankend, 
Immerfort das Naechste denkend, 
Thaetig treu in jedem Kreise, 
Still beharrlich jeder Weise ; 
Nicht vora Weg, dem graden, weichend, 
Und zuletzt das Ziel erreichend : 
Bring'er Toechter nun und Soehne, 
Sittenreich, in holder Schoene, 
Vor den Vater alles Guten, 
In die reinen Hitnmelsgluten, 
Mitgenossen ew'ger Freuden ! — 
Das erwarten wir bescheiden. 



